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Jay Squier, 75, shifts readily from letterpress to offset when Clarinda Herald- 
Journal installs lithographic press in time for centennial issue. (Page 14) 


traveler is a tourist 


When a traveler travels, he keeps up with what’s going on 
in the world by reading a daily newspaper. In some places, 
that means a traveler reads a Traveler to keep informed. 


Confusion is spared by the fact that Traveler... the 
newspaper ...is spelled with a capital “T”. Names of 
all newspapers get capital treatment. 


And so, of course, do the trade-marked names of prod- 
ucts. For example, Coke is a registered trade-mark 
which identifies the delicious product of The Coca-Cola 
Company. 


Good practice requires that the owner of a trade-mark 
protect it diligently. That’s why we ask that you make it 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Coke—with a capital, please—when you refer to our 
product by its popular abbreviation. 


P.S. Travelers everywhere look for the familiar red sign 
that says “Coke”—and means delicious refreshment. 


Ask for it either way 
... both trade-marks 


mean the same thing. 
: REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


“Coke 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Machinery Is An Investment 


Operation Methods 
Studied at Okoboji 


newspapermen learned new 
techniques of plant operation — in- 
cluding how to make machines last 
longer, function better and produce 
more — during the State University of 
Iowa school of journalism’s first sum- 
mer mechanical workshop at West 
Lake Okoboji, July 24-25. More than 
50 editors, publishers and backshop 
employees attended. 

National Editorial association Presi- 
dent Alan C. McIntosh spoke at a 
Friday night banquet. He stressed 
that publishers can no longer put out 
just any kind of paper to show a 
profit. 

Increasing production costs present 
a challenge to the survival of thous- 
ands of American newspapers, Mc- 
Intosh_ said. Publishers who aren't 
taking steps to meet this challenge 
are in for real financial trouble. 

WILL STAVE OFF TROUBLE 

The use of modern equipment, 
labor-saving machinery and efficient 
production techniques is what will 
stave off the financial trouble and 
newspapers should improve their 
plants through a plan of consistent 
reinvesting. 

This plan shouldn't be considered 
an expense — or money out of the 
pocket — but a sound investment. A 
certain piece of equipment may be 
equal to a fulltime backshop man. 

School of journalism Director Leslie 
G. Moeller greeted the conferees Fri- 
day morning and R. R. Jackson, pub- 
lisher of the Spencer Daily Reporter, 
welcomed them to the Iowa Great 
Lakes. 

Publishers of the Great Lakes area 


arranged entertainment which includ- 
ed a smorgasbord dinner Friday 
evening, a fish fry at Gull Point 
state park Saturday noon and a boat 
excursion of Lake Okoboji. Art Lorch, 
manager of the Spirit Lake Beacon, 
was in charge of entertainment. 
TELLS OF PLANT LAYOUT 

Discussing problems of plant layout 
during the Friday morning session, 
Henry Africa — workshop director and 
head of the newspaper production 
laboratory at the State University of 
Iowa school of journalism — related 
knowledge gained from moving and 
setting up three complete newspaper 
plants. 

His latest moving was across cam- 
pus into the newspaper production 


laboratory in the Communications 
Center in March. To illustrate his 
theory of plant layout, he exhibited 
the new laboratory's layout with 
proportional one-inch to  one-foot 
graphs. 

Africa criticized old-fashioned news- 
paper plant electrical systems, object- 
ing to burying electrical conduits in 
the floor. A plant having buried con- 
duits must tear up the floor when a 
new electrical arrangement is necessi- 
tated through adding new machines 
or rearranging the present ones. 

To avoid this inconvenience, install 
overhead electrical conduits, Africa 
explained. These may be altered easily 
by adding new links. In his new lab- 
oratory, this overhead network is 


lowa Weekly Ad Rate Ranges from 10c 


To $2.80 per 1,000, 


An analysis of Iowa weekly news- 
paper advertising rates showing re- 
lationship of column-inch rates to cir- 
culation was distributed to all De- 
corah Newspapers advertisers this 
past month. 

The material in the four-page 
brochure was compiled by Decorah 
Newspapers from rate information 
appearing in THe lowa PUBLISHER'S 
annual newspaper directory issued last 
April. 

A graph in the brochure charts the 
ascending order of advertising rates 
on 379 Iowa weekly newspapers ac- 
cording to the inch rate per thousand 
subscribers. The variance in rates on 
these 379 papers is from a low of 10 


Analysis Reveals 


cents per inch per thousand  sub- 
scribers to a high of $2.80. The 14.5 
cent rate of Decorah Newspapers is 
indicated in red on the graph. 

All lowa weekly newspapers were 
included in the analysis with the ex- 
ception of 24 papers that did not 
furnish complete information for the 
directory and 12 others that could not 
be listed strictly as country weeklies. 

The last two pages of the brochure 
list the 379 newspapers by name and 
showed for each newspaper its posi- 
tion on the graph, its circulation, the 
population of the town, the advertis- 
ing rate per inch, and the advertising 
rates in cents per inch per thousand 
subscribers. 
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silver and is near lighting fixtures and 
does not detract, therefore, from the 
plant’s appearance. 

CARE FOR PRESS ROLLERS 

Discussing the care of press rollers 
during the Friday afternoon confer- 
ence session, Roy Lawrence, of Sam- 
uel Bingham’s Son company, Des 
Moines, listed ways of getting from 
them longer service and more printing 
efficiency. 

When changing rollers, for instance, 
it doesn’t pay to put new rollers with 
old ones which may be pitted. All 
rollers should be changed at the same 
time, he pointed out. 

A vital roller — the condition of 
which is too often ignored by news- 
paper plants — is the ink distribution 
roller. It must be in good shape if the 
printing is to be adequate. All rollers 
wear longer and print better if they 
are set at as slight a pressure as possi- 
ble. But during the first half-hour of 
operation, rollers swell as much as 
one-sixteenth of an inch and should 
be reset at this time, Lawrence added. 

After operation, rollers should be 
covered to prevent swelling, shrinking 
and hardening. 

Rollers arriving from the factory 
should be unpacked at once to be 
examined for shipping damage or 
other mutilation and, if imperfect, 
should be returned promptly. Rollers 
make delightful eating for silverfish, 
cockroaches and other vermin, Lawr- 
ence pointed out. 

Feature of the afternoon programs 
on Friday and Saturday was a panel 
discussion on all backshop problems, 
moderated by Africa. Panel members 
were: A. N. Anderson, Denver, Colo., 
Intertype; Beryl Troutman, Iowa 
City, Linotype; John Ver Hoef, Spen- 
cer Daily Reporter; Earl Rynerson, 
Spirit Lake Beacon and Art Schune- 
man, Milford Mail. 

HOW TO CLEAN MAGAZINES 

In a discussion on how to clean 
Linotype and_ Intertype magazines, 
Anderson said a clean, drying solvent 
like white gasoline or benzine should 
be used and that afterward the maga- 
zine residue should be brushed out. 
“Brush it until you can’t move your 
arm and then brush it 15 minutes 
more,” Anderson said. 

The panel agreed that excessive oil 
accumulation is a big cause of dirty 
magazines. Ver Hoef emphasized that 
the assembler and casting mechanism 
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and especially the mold should be 
kept free of oil. Troutman stressed 
that the machine should be kept clean 
wherever mats are in contact with it. 

In connection with the problem of 
oil accumulation beneath the machine, 
Schuneman recommended that the 
floor underneath be built up with 
cement to eliminate the space in 
which oil accumulates. 

Lone Tree Reporter printer C. L. 
McLean recommended Lubriclean to 
keep plungers from sticking in cast- 
ers. Lubriclean is put out by the 
Ludlow company for cleaning their 
machines and McLean said by using 
this product he had found it necessary 
to clean his machine just twice in sev- 
eral months. 

Troutman emphasized that mold 
wipers must be resilient and soft to 
remain clean. He suggested the appli- 
cation of a small amount of oil with 
the fingers. 

Several persons brought imperfect 
slugs to the mechanical session to seek 
advice on the causes of imperfect 
casting. The panel discussed _ this 
problem also. 

Herb Clark, head of the community 
journalism sequence at the school of 
journalism, and Africa conducted a 
Saturday morning session on word 
division, spelling, type composition, 
page makeup and routine mainten- 
ance similar to training given in his 
laboratory. Short quiz contests were 
a feature of this “school daze.” 

WHO ATTENDED 

Attending the Lake Okoboji sum- 
mer mechanical workshop were: 

B. J. Mackey, foreman, Bob Rob- 
erts, pressman — Audubon News- 
Guide; C. L. McClean, printer—Lone 
Tree Reporter; A. C, Paulson, editor 
—Albert City Appeal; Don Robinson, 
publisher—Paullina Times; Kenneth 
D. Miller, publisher—Armstrong Jour- 
nal; Lloyd McCutcheon, publisher, 
Ailene Heidebrink, operator, Gary 
Prendergast, printer, Benny Hensen, 
foreman—Sibley Gazette-Tribune; H. 
L. Harris, publisher — Sutherland 
Courier. 

Robert B. Lyon, publisher—Schles- 
wig Leader; Robert K. Reiste, pub- 
lisher—Ocheyedan Press. W. E. Beck, 
publisher—Spirit Lake Beacon; 
Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Carman, publish- 
ers—Buffalo Center Tribune; Ben A. 
Colby, jr., A. J. Dowd, printer, Don 
Tangeman, operator, Dwayne Staum, 
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operator, E. C. Fitzgerald, printer, 
John D. Coulson, pressman —Lyon 
County Reporter, Rock Rapids; Vic 
Blessing, operator—Paullina Times; 
Pier D. Aldershof, publisher—Rock 
Valley Bee; Palmer T. Cody, publish- 
er—Graettinger Times. 

Thomas F. Bollard, Paul Hudek, 
foreman, Jack Gregorson, Paul L. 
Moeller — Pocahontas Record-Demo- 
crat; Art Schuneman, publisher—Mil- 
ford Mail; Selene C. Lighter, publish- 
er—Battle Creek Times; Chan Pitts, 
Jr., publisher—LeMars Sentinel; Bill 
Irwin, publisher — Fayette Leader; 
Lowell Howard, mechanical superin- 
tendent, Jack Mimshall, printer—Lo- 
gan Herald-Observer; Earl L. Ryner- 
son, foreman—Spirit Lake Beacon. 

Stanley Pauling and W. C. Roddy, 
Federated Metals, Naperville, IIl.; 
A. N. Anderson, Intertype corpora- 
tion, Denver, Colo.; John M. Ver 
Hoeft, machinist—Spencer Daily Re- 
porter; Roy Lawrence, Samuel Bing- 
ham’s Son company, Des Moines; 
Beryl Troutman, Mergenthaler Lino- 
type company, Iowa City; R. R. Jack- 
son, publisher—Spencer Daily Report- 
er; Lew Barlow, Capitol Inks com- 
pany, Des Moines; Ray E. Koebl, 
Samuel Bingham’s Son company, Des 
Moines; Fred E. Cover, Intertype 
corporation, Des Moines, and “Art 
Lawrence—Spirit Lake Beacon. 


Tennants Sell Interest 
In Colfax Newspaper 

Mr. and Mrs. S. E. Tennant, who 
have been working vacationlessly for 
33 years on the Colfax Tribune, have 
sold part of their interest in this news- 
paper to Howard Williams, Jr, a 
former Tribune linotype operator. 
After a vacation, the Tennants plan 
to do extensive outside reporting and 
to serve editorially and advisorily. 

Under the new Tribune contract 
Jack Williams, Jr., who has operated 
the firm with the Tennants for seven 
years, and Howard Williams, Jr., will 
be largely responsible for the Trib- 
une’s publication. Tennant has been 
secretary of the Iowa Press association 
for many years. 


New Columns Started 

The Sabula Gazette has begun two 
columns — “Static,” on radio and tele- 
vision, and “Sports Afield,” on outdoor 
sports. 
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Newspaper at Traer 
Leaves Old Stairway 
To Enter New Plant 


Within two months a_ national 
newspaper landmark is to vanish. It is 
the winding stairway leading to the 
oftices of the Traer Star-Clipper, a 
newspaper which has been for 80 
years a symbol of Iowa country 
journalism. 

The stairway must go because the 
Star-Clipper is moving into a new 
home. Publishers Harry E. Taylor and 
Elmer E. Taylor, Jr., and Cecil P. 
Martin are remodeling this new home, 
a garage building, and the plant is to 
be on the ground floor. 

A major plant improvement will be 
the installation of a Goss Cox-O-Type. 
The Star-Clipper’s old two revolution 
press is, like the stairway, a victim of 
progress. It has printed from 16 to 24 
pages weekly for more than 35 years 
and is being discarded. 

The Taylors have gradually mod- 
ernized their plant during the postwar 
period and have looked forward to 
the major step of moving into a new 
plant and owning machinery of top 
efficiency. Among acquisitions of this 
period are a new typesetting machine, 
a caster, saws and an automatic job 
press. 


Old Weekly Changes 


Nameplate Decoration 

The North Iowa Times, third oldest 
weekly in Iowa to be published con- 
tinuously under the same name, is 
using an outline drawing of a bear 
mound on its nameplate. This is to 
promote Effigy National Monument, 
one of Towa’s famous tourist spots in 
northeast Iowa. 

Since the Civil War, the Times had 
printed a cut of the American flag in 
black and white. Started in 1856, this 
newspaper has an abundance of his- 
torical material which is capitalized 
on through historical articles. Pub- 
lisher is Fred Huebsch. 


Goes to Cleveland 

Mrs. Betty Bice Narramore, a 
Burlington Hawk-Eye Gazette staff 
member for 17 years, has gone to 
Cleveland, where her husband is pub- 
lic relations representative for the 
drop forge industry. 


Paper Has New Plant 
44 Days after Fire 

The West Des Moines Express is 
home again — on Maple street. Forty- 
four days after fire destroyed its old 
building, a new structure was com- 
pleted and the Express started moving 
in. It had been printed at the In- 
dianola Record-Herald and Tribune 
plant since the fire on April 8. 

The Express recently printed pic- 
tures showing machines in its new 
plant. Part of the building, notably 


the front office, is walled with knotty 
pine. 

After such a devastating fire, the 
Express has recovered rapidly. But, as 
Don Reid comments: It is one thing 
to move—and another to get settled. 


50th Anniversary Issue 

A special edition of the Centerville 
lowegian was published June 26 in 
observance of publisher ]. M. Beck’s 
50th anniversary with the Iowegian. 


NORTHWESTERN BELL 
TELCPHONE COMPANY 


EXPANSION MAKES JOBS FOR MORE IOWANS 


Expansion to provide more 
and better telephone service 1s 
bringing more jobs for more 
people in Iowa, too. In the past 
five years, 1,285 men and wo- 
men have been added to our 
payroll—bringing the total to 
7,553. 
earning $24,962,508 a year. 
Almost 
start careers in public service 


All together, they are 
Towans 


daily, more 


with this company, 


FOR ALL TYPE METAL NEEDS 


Cut melting pot dross with Federated’s new CASTOMATIC® Type Metals... 
automatically cast on patented electronically controlled machines. The casting 
operation is completed under pressure... air is kept from the molten metal. 
Therefore harmful oxides are excluded and you get less dross in the melting 
pot. The metal is extra fine grained and uniform throughout. Orifices stay clean 
.+.metal flows freely... machines operate smoothly. Available in 5-lb. bars 
...in Monotype or Ludlow, Stereotype, Linotype or Intertype. 


Federated stands ready to fill your needs promptly... and accept your dross 
. at any of its 11 type metal service points across the nation. 


See Federated first for CASTOMATIC Type Metals, for Electrotype Metal, 
Copper and Tin Anodes, Electrotyper’s Foil, Savaloy stick-type flux and 


Savemet dry powder flux. 


Mites 
AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
4041 PARK AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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Increase Readership 


Local Features Add Spice 


To Liven Women's Page 


By Jean Strong 


Pictures and features—local ones— 
on the women’s page of a newspaper 
are like the frosting on a cake or snow 
at Christmas. 

You can get along without ’em, but 
it's ever so much more interesting 
with ’em. 

And the woman’s editor of a news- 
paper, faced with the daily or weekly 
problem of preparing an interesting 
page or pages for women readers, 
might ask herself such questions as 
these: 

How many pictures and feature 
stories shall I use, and how often? 
How much play or how much space 
shall I devote to them? What kind of 
features and pictures will be interest- 
ing? 

The first two questions will have to 
be answered by the woman’s editor 
herself because she must consider the 
amount of space she has available, 
and the time she or her staff has for 
getting local features and pictures. 


DESERVES GOOD PLAY 

(Generally speaking, I think the 
local feature deserves bigger play— 
headline and picture size—than a na- 
tional story unless the national story 
concerns someone as prominent as, 
say, Mamie Eisenhower. And where 
possible, both story and picture should 
get the space they need to be effec- 
tive.) 

As to ideas for features and _pic- 
tures for the women’s page, I can 
offer a few which have been used in 
the women’s section of the Cedar 
Rapids Gazette. 

(I should make it clear here that I 
am not now, never have been and 
hope never to be connected with the 
society department of this or any 
newspaper. I have taken pictures and 
written features which have appeared 
in the women’s section of the Gazette. 
I have talked with society editors on 
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many different papers and sympathize 
with their problems.) 
WRITER BECOMES EXPERT 

(You probably are wondering — 
and rightly so — just why I am writing 
on the subject. As nearly as I can 
figure, it all began when I appeared 
on a panel discussion with several 
other Iowa Press Women at an Iowa 
Daily Press association meeting in Des 
Moines. Our topic was: What does it 
take to make a good woman’s page? 
Since that time, I have been an ex- 
pert on women’s pages! ) 

Now, on with the suggestions. And, 
in the interest of limited space avail- 
able I would like to mention three 
feature series which have created 
reader interest in Gazette territory. 

The woman’s department here has 
used these three feature series with 
photographs, in addition to other fea- 
tures on fashion, visiting club women, 
and local activities which present op- 
portunities for featurized stories, and 
pictures. 


THREE PROVEN FEATURES 

They are: 

(1) “Woman of the Week,’ in which 
some outstanding woman of the com- 
munity is recognized. 

(2) ‘Recipes of Iowa Women,’ in 
which good cooks of the circulation 
territory can be recognized. 

(3) “Meeting the Wives,’ in which 
wives of business and _ professional 
men, public servants and working men 
with unusual occupations are inter- 
viewed. 

The third project has been my 
weekly assignment, appearing in our 
Sunday paper. It can be not only an 
interesting assignment for a reporter, 


METRO NEWSPAPER SERVICE | 


80 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


weans PLUS BUSINESS Fen 


but stimulate the interest of readers as 
weli—and that’s the real test. 
MANY INTERVIEWS MADE 

We have interviewed wives of: a 
traveling salesman, over-the-road truck 
driver, college professor, county home 
steward, baker, university president, 
fireman, policeman, insurance agent, 
hospital superintendent, doctor, mini- 
ster, theater manager, mayor, city 
water works superintendent, univer- 
sity basketball coach, stock car race 
driver, and research engineer. 

You can no doubt think of more 
men along these lines whose wives 
would add to the interest of the 
women’s section. The angle of ap- 
proach we have taken has been to 
point out ways the breadwinner’s job 
has affected the life of his family. 
JOBS AFFECT LIVES 

For instance, the life of the fire- 
man’s family is regulated by fire bells. 
The wife of a traveling salesman 
never knows what time her husband 
will be home for dinner — and it’s al- 
ways later than she expects. 

Or perhaps, the wife of the stock 
car race driver is a racing enthusiast 
herself; or the insurance agent’s wife 
is carrying on his business while he’s 
serving a hitch in the army. 

Maybe the theater man’s wife was 
once cited as the ‘Cinderella’ of Chi- 
cago because of her tiny feet. 

I'm certain youll find as many in- 
teresting angles as I did. And your 
reading fans will appreciate your tell- 
ing them about these interesting 
people. 


Pocahontas Publisher 
Invited on Navy Cruise 

Louis J. Elbert, publisher of the 
Pocahontas Record - Democrat, — is 
among several U.S. publishers invited 
by the Navy on a practice squadron 
cruise on the Atlantic. Elbert, who 
embarked on the battleship U.S.S. 
Iowa from Norfolk, Va., in the middle 
of July, was planning to transmit a 
weekly column from the ship for 
Record-Democrat readers. 


A-1 NEWSPAPER 
WISCONSIN: Exclusive county seat 
weekly in rich Fox river valley. Nets 
almost 25% on gross of $38M. This 
tops them all. LIBBY AGENCY, 35 
E. Kellogg, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Newsmen on the Air 


Talks with Weekly Editors 
Featured on WMT Program 


By Bob Johnson 
News Staff, WMT, Cedar Rapids 


All too often the smaller communi- 
ties in Iowa are neglected, newswise. 
We here at WMT for a long time 
have believed that the editor of the 
weekly newspaper is good copy — 
good listening. After considerable 
discussion we concluded that we 
would launch a campaign to bring the 
voices of TIowa’s weekly editors to 
WMT listeners. 

We were determined not to put 
words in the editors mouth. We 
wanted his comments, his thinking, 
his opinions. 

So we started out. First we wrote a 
letter to the weekly editors in WMT- 
land. We explained our purpose, said 
we would be around to see the editors 
as time permitted. 

The mechanics of the operation are 
simple. Once a week this reporter 
heads for the smaller communities in 
the listening area. I take a tape re- 
corder with me; then it’s just a matter 
of visiting with the editors. 

During the course of this experi- 
ment in radio news, we have found 
the editors one hundred percent co- 
operative. We have found them 
anxious to give us the information we 
want and anxious to talk about their 
community. 

Weekly editors are powerful. More 
powerful than they realize. Their 
editorials carry weight with the read- 
ers, weight with the town officials. 

We find that most small towns are 
peaceful communities, with few con- 
troversial subjects. Of course, there 
are the exceptions, but WMT makes 
no pretense at taking sides. We simply 
are presenting the editor of the news- 
paper, his views, and his thinking. 

That was, and is, our goal. 

We here at WMT think that if we 
can bring the thinking of the weekly 
newspaper editor to more people 
through our powerful facilities, we 
are furthering our goal of informing 


the masses about their neighbors. 

We have found the editors modest 
and meticulous. Like most newsmen, 
they are anxious to be accurate, 
anxious to say- the most in the least 
time. 

WMT is proud of its series of in- 
terviews with editors of weekly news- 
papers, and we have found the editors 
sincerely proud to be a part of the 
series. 

Our aim is to continue interviews 
with editors. At the outset we, of 
course, made it crystal clear that the 
series is dedicated to the community 
in which the newspaper is published. 

We have received many letters, all 
of them complimentary. One or two 
oral comments have been, as we be- 
lieved they would be, from some of 
the city listeners. They ask, “Why is 
this time devoted to the little town?” 

I think the answer is obvious. As I 
said, the smaller communities have 
been cheated newswise. They get 
adequate publicity when there is an 
accident, a crime, or a disaster, but 
what about that town when it is calm 
and routine? 

It is still composed of human be- 
ings, folks doing their best to live the 
American way; working every day, 
contributing to the welfare of their 
chosen community. 

WMT?’s aim: focus on the true pic- 


ture of the small community and let 
the world know that Iowa weekly 
newspaper editors are sincere in their 
efforts and are good newspapermen, 
diligent to duty, interested in their 
community. 

In return, WMT asks nothing from 
the editors. It is true we are anxious 
to report stories from all the com- 
munities in WMT-land. The editors 
of the weekly papers realize that, and 
as they see newsworthy events in their 
community many of them relay that 
information to us. In return, we are 
happy to say, “Editor Doe of the Doe 
Weekly reports.” Once again this 
reference brings the name of the 
paper to the listeners and we have a 
story, so everyone is happy. 

Primarily, however, our geal is to 
bring the voices of Towa’s weekly 
newspaper editors to the thousands of 
listeners who believe in and depend 
on WMT. 

At any rate we think we are on the 
right course. We serve an immense 
territory, one composed of multitudin- 
ous small communities where folks 
just like us live. 

We like ’em! 


Prints July 4th Extra 

The What Cheer Patriot-Chronicle 
printed a July 4th seven-page extra, 
the front page of which was re-made 
with news and pictures of the cele- 
bration. As “Miss News of 1953,” pub- 
lisher Dwain Mueller’s daughter Ann- 
etta rode a float in the What Cheer 
parade and threw copies of the extra 
to the parade crowds. 


Publishes 144-Page Edition 

The Marshalltown Times-Republi- 
can published a 144-page centennial 
edition June 30. 


REDIFORM DIVISION 
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lowa Publisher Editorials 


Village Newspaper Offers 
High Quality Circulation 


The Decorah newspapers have 
rated Iowa weekly newspapers ac- 
cording to advertising rates, to show 
the rate per inch per thousand sub- 
scribers. The results, as reported in 
another column, indicate that De- 
corah advertisers are getting a good 
deal of advertising for their money, as 
compared with advertisers in many 
other towns. This is a good talking 
point for the Decorah newspapers — 
also for newspapers in other towns 
where the circulation is large in com- 
parison with the column-inch rate. 

Ww 

The analysis also reveals wide 
discrepancies among rates. The cost 
per inch per 1,000 subscribers ranges 
from 10 cents to $2.80. This undoubt- 
edly represents much divergence in 
efficiency of operation and in knowl- 
edge of costs. Papers out on either 
end of the scale might well be moved 
to reexamine their operational and fi- 
nancial situation, either with a view 
to correcting errors or to strengthen- 
ing good practices. 

Ww 

The study also makes it apparent 
that a village newspaper with a few 
hundred of circulation cannot deliver 
advertising as economically as can a 
larger newspaper, like a county seat 
weekly. However, the village publish- 
er cannot lower his rate and stay in 
business and in most cases he prob- 
ably ought to raise it to give himself 
a better working margin. 

Here we are forced to the con- 
clusion that the village newspaper 
cannot be considered a cheap opera- 
tion. But if not a cheap operation, 
then what? 

Ww Ww 

Why not recognize that village cir- 
culation, far from being cheap circu- 
lation, is quality circulation? That is, 
it is circulation which the advertiser 
can buy in no other way. If he has 
to pay a premium for it, that is to be 
expected, considering the kind of 
circulation it is. 
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The distinctive quality which this 
circulation has is its command of the 
attention and confidence of its own 
group of readers. “Covers Yourtown 
Like the Dew,” “The Paper With the 
World’s Greatest Circulation in Your- 
town” — these are familiar statements 
of this specific quality. Editorially we 
say such a newspaper's influence is at 
the grassroots of opinion. It is a 
quality full of appeal to readers and 
publishers alike, and one which ad- 
vertisers should find worth a premi- 
um. 

Ww w 

This notion of country newspaper 
circulation as quality circulation need 
not be confined to the village paper 
but is a characteristic also of the 
larger weeklies as compared with 
daily papers and the magazines. This 
is the answer of the whole country 
field to the magazine idea of the 
milline rate. The milline rate is the 
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Che Jowa Publisher 


And the Bulletin of the 
Iowa Press Association 


Published monthly at Iowa City, Iowa, by the 
State University of Iowa School of Journalism 
Edward F. Mason, Editor 
Patrick A. McGehee, Assistant Editor 
Ellis H. Newsome, Advertising Director 
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rate per agate line per million readers. 
It is a symbol of mass circulation and 
is something the country weekly can- 
not complete with on the mass basis. 
But on the quality basis of delivering 
the message of the individual where 
it will be read, the country weekly 
holds the advantage. 
sy vy 

This matter of attention-getting 
quality in circulation underlies much 
of the interest in readership surveys 
which have been conducted in in- 
creasing numbers in recent years. The 
respective media cannot be compared 
intelligently on the mere basis of out- 
put by the publisher and advertiser 
but must consider also intake by the 
reader. 

Ww 


Of course no paper, small or large, 
can become a quality publication 
simply by saying it is a quality pub- 
lication. The demands of quality both 
in news and in picture content and in 
mechanical presentation, in addition 
to advertising requirements, suggest 
a degree of specialization which pre- 
sents a serious challenge to the small 
shop. Here the obvious solution is to 
try to grow bigger while becoming 
better. 


lowe Educator Buys 
Glidden Newspaper 


The Glidden Graphic has been pur- 
chased by William Ferguson, Iowa 
newspaper man and educator. A form- 
er publisher of the Hopkinton Leader 
and for four years superintendent of 
the Dana schools, Ferguson succeeds 
X. A. Imel to become the Graphic’s 
eighth publisher in this newspaper’s 
63 years. 

Imel is retiring after over a half- 
century of newspaper work, 29 of 
them as Graphic editor and publisher. 
He began his career on a Chadron, 
Neb., newspaper and was for 22 years 
Malvern Leader shop foreman. He left 
there in 1924 to take over the 
Graphic. 


80-Page Centennial 

The Eldora Herald-Index printed 
an 80-page centennial edition June 16 
in connection with that city’s centen- 
nial festivities. This edition, contain- 
ing 100 years of Eldora history, re- 
quired several months to assemble. 
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President Burrows Says 


Good Newspaper Practices 


Work in Small Towns Too 


By John R. Burrows 
President, Iowa Press Association 


Several have intimated to me that 
they felt my ideas of the small-town 
newspaper passing out of the picture 
was far-fetched. I do not believe that 
they fully realized my viewpoint on 
this situation. 

It is my firm conviction that more 
publishers will have to improve the 
quality of their newspapers just as 
Ed Black has done at Preston. The 
newspapers must keep abreast of 
times, modernize, improve and con- 
stantly strive to furnish their readers 
a better newspaper designed for their 
community. 

We have had a rather unusual ex- 
perience in the town of Norway, 
population 435. They were about to 
lose their newspaper. The printing 
plant had been moved away and the 
newspaper was not published regular- 
ly. The merchants, banker and towns- 
people wanted a newspaper and 
pleaded with us to take over the Ben- 
ton County Star. It did not look like 
a sound business deal. 

After careful consideration the 
townspeople and our organization got 
together at the Amana colonies and 
talked the whole matter over. The 
result was that they agreed to the 
rates that we proposed for advertising 
and subscription. No written or verbal 
contracts were made. Now after over 
a year has passed the Star is still 
heing published and well accepted. 

More local pictures and news were 
printed. Subscriptions were put on a 
cash-in-front basis and advertising 
rates raised to make the publication 
worth the time and effort put forth. 
As a result the newspaper is at least 
an 8-page tabloid, published regularly 
each Thursday in our Belle Plaine 
plant. The people want a local news- 
paper. They nearly lost their news- 
paper before they realized that they 
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must support it if they were to have 
one. There are no large stores or ad- 
vertisers, but there are a number of 
small, steady advertisers. This same 
idea can work in other communities. 
It may be a means of saving more 
small town newspapers in Iowa. 


WThe loss of the old WNU ready- 
print has made a lot of small news- 
papers better community newspapers. 
Where there is a will, there is a way. 


Recently I had a talk with a sales 
engineer with the Goss press company 
about presses for weekly newspapers. 
Did you ever stop to think that the 
vast majority of weekly newspapers 
are printed on old cylinder presses 
that served their day as job presses in 
city shops? This is true, I am told. 
Why can’t some of the press manu- 


facturers, or new manufacturing con- 
cerns become interested in designing 
and building a press to serve the av- 
erage weekly newspaper? Practically 
no progress along this line has been 
made. Surely a smaller, fairly fast 
press with folder incorporated could 
be built to sell at a price that the 
publishers could afford to pay. Use of 
rol] print also might be a major factor. 
If not, an automatic feeder to handle 
newsprint might be the answer. 

Vacations now are pretty well over; 
the big push for fall and winter busi- 
ness is in the making. Attend the dis- 
trict press meetings over the state this 
fall and see if you can’t get some 
profit-making ideas for fall and 
winter. The fellowship of other pub- 
lishers is stimulating and well worth 
while. Keep informed and you can't 
help but put out a better newspaper 
for your community. 


Thomas E. West 

Thomas E. West, 78, editor of the 
Gladbrook Tama Northern, died there 
in July, after a six months’ illness. 
West, who had been in the newspaper 
business for 66 years, was foreman of 
the Coon Rapids Enterprise from 
1909 to 1935, then with his son A. C. 
West purchased the Northern. 
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Newspaper Expands 


Lake Mills Graphic Holds 
Open House at New Plant 


The Lake Mills Graphic had an 
open house recently as an_ official 
public observance of its new building 
completed in January. Area residents 
saw the inside of one of the most 
modern printing plants in this part of 
the country. 

Now in its 8lst year of publica- 
tion, the Graphic started planning for 
the new 90x140 foot plant four years 
ago. Construction was begun in June, 
1952, and the building was ready for 
use in November. At that time heavy 
equipment was moved in from the 
former Graphic plant. The moving 
was slowed down by winter but pro- 
duction continued. 

Office equipment was moved to the 
new building soon after Christmas. By 
early spring all interior work was com- 
pleted, including the decoration of 
the office. 

The new Graphic building contains 
modern features. Summer tempera- 
ture is controlled by a large roof fan 
capable of replacing all the air in the 
building every five minutes, by a roof 
watering system and by the fiberglass 
insulation. 

The building is constructed of a 
new-type hollow ceramic block, burnt 
gold in color. A steel and asphalt roof 
— with fiberglass insulation — and a 
concrete floor fireproof the structure. 

On the street side are nine large 
glass block windows, and the north 
wall contains ten large windows, four 
of which are glass block and seven 
factory-type. 

In the office, large window panels 
compose most of the south and west 
walls. The office is decorated in light 
green with natural finish woodwork. 
Doors are of birch. 

All machines in the plant are cush- 
ioned by felt padding which elimin- 
ates vibrations and reduces noise. 

With this expansive and modern 
plant, the Graphic plans to increase 
its volume of commercial printing, a 
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big part of this firm’s operation. 

Printing for departments of the 
state of Iowa is a major operation, 
The Graphic publishes the “Annals of 
Iowa” for the state historical depart- 
ment and “For Iowa’s Health” for the 
state department of health. It pub- 
lishes also the monthly “Shorthand 
Reporter,” a national magazine, and 
started recently the publication of the 
“Journal of Science,” a 300-page Iowa 
State college quarterly. 

The Graphic has been under the 
ownership of the late M. A. Aasgaard 
and more recently his son, G. W. Aas- 
gaard, for 51 years. 


Newspaper Birthdays 

The Sabula Gazette celebrated its 
92nd birthday July 16. In a “Happy 
Birthday to the Gazette” column, pub- 
lisher Bob Fulton comments: 

“It has been proven over the entire 
world, even in this modern day world 
of miracles, that the grass-roots home- 
town weekly still is the dominant 
factor in our lives. Helping to spread 
the news, shape opinions, sharing the 
ideas and hopes of everyone, the 
newspaper is still rated number one 
by one-and-all.” 

The Ames Tribune observed _ its 
87th birthday July 1. And the Sac 
City Sun, edited since 1938 by 
Charles A. Hacke, had its 83rd_birth- 
day June 18. 


Subscription, Please! 

Speaking of loyal readers, a man 
recently renewed for the 60th time 
his subscription to the Bancroft Regis- 
ter. A Clayton County Register reader 
renewed his subscription for the 57th 
time. 


The Lake Mills Graphic’s new pressroom contains seven presses, five of which 


are letterpresses and two offset presses. The Pony Miehle press, on which the 
Graphic is printed, can take up to 22x32 inch sheets and has a capacity of 
more than 2,000 sheets per hour. The Graphic has also a Kelly number one 
letterpress for book and magazine printing, with a capacity of 3,000 per hour, 
and a Harris offset press, with a capacity of 7.000 sheets per hour, on which 
the Graphic picture page is printed. Bright fluorescent lighting, one of the 
plant’s modern features, can be seen in this picture. 
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Monticello Express 
Changes Ownership 


The Monticello Express has an- 
nounced the third ownership change 
in 70 years. Wilbur K. Doxsee, editor 
of the Express since the death of 
Charles A. Doxsee in 1948, has pur- 
chased the business from his mother, 
Mrs. Alma K. Doxsee. 

The Express, which celebrated its 
89th birthday July 10, had many 
owners during its first 18 years. In 
1883 it was purchased by J. W. Dox- 
see, who owned it until 1915 when his 
son, Charles, became partner and, in 
1939, owner. 

New owner Wilbur K. Doxsee re- 
cently devoted a column to a_ brief 
history of the Express. He traced the 
paper from its first owner, O. D. 
Crane, who in 1865 “started some- 
thing that in the 88 years to follow, 
no one has been able to stop.” 

Outlining his publishing philoso- 
phy, Doxsee comments: 

“Through the past few years as we 
have grown in size, we have made 
a definite effort to keep from be- 
coming ‘too big’ for our readers and 
friends. We thoroughly believe that 


the happenings in our daily lives are 
just as important as the items of na- 
tional import which fill the daily 
newspapers. 

“We shall endeavor to continue to 
promote things for the betterment of 
the community as a whole and each 
and every individual in particular.” 


Staff Changes 


Hugh Doty, 28, former news editor 
of the Tipton Conservative and a 
graduate of the State University of 
Iowa school of journalism, took over 
recently as news editor of Anamosa’s 
“Twin Weeklies.” 

Charles Steers, who has been with 
the Anamosa newspapers, has taken 
over the news editorship of the Oak- 
land Acorn. 

Clayton McGinnis, formerly with 
the Clay Center, Kan., Dispatch, has 
replaced Doty on the Conservative. 

E. Littler, Jr., has rejoined the staff 
of the Adair County News after nearly 
two years in the service, 16 months of 
them in Korea. 

Fred Tunks, Iowa State college 
journalism graduate, has joined the 
editorial and news staff of the In- 


This picture shows the composing room layout in the Lake Mills Graphic’s 
new plant. The three Linotype machines are in the foreground. Composing 
equipment includes a Ludlow typecasting machine, an Elrod strip metal 
casting machine, a type remelter and a pig caster. The department has also 
ample composing tables, type cases and type storage facilities. The Graphic 
had moved in most of its heavy equipment by the first of the year. 
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dependence Conservative and Bulle- 
tin Journal. 

Avery J. Lauber, for five years ad- 
vertising manager of the Hardin 
County Times-Citizen, has resigned to 
become a representative of a Mason 
City investment company. 

Granger P. Mitchell, editor of the 
Fort Dodge Messenger for many 
years, has resigned, effective July 1, 
to open a public relations and adver- 
tising agency. 

Herman Koch, Jr., Sioux City, 
journalism student at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, is working for the 
summer on the staff of the Holstein 
Advance. 


Educator Buys Interest 
In Holstein Newspaper 
Harland H. Hanson, superintendent 
of Holstein schools for 17 years, has 
purchased a half-interest in the Hol- 
stein Advance to become co-publisher 
and co-owner with Bruce Bye. Han- 
son took over his position July 1 and 
is working with the editing and pro- 
motion operations of the Advance. 


Newsmen Make Air Tour 


To See Soil Conservation 

Four Dickinson county newsmen 
made an air tour recently to observe 
the area’s soil conservation work. 
They were: Bob Lucken, news editor, 
Spirit Lake Beacon; Art Schuneman, 
publisher and editor, Milford Mail; 
T. Milan Bragg, editor and publisher, 
Lake Park News and Vinton Arnold, 
Iowa Great Lakes news service. 


Saecialty... 


ENVELOPES 


Are Business Buclde- 


BANHERS ENVELOPES 


The Justrite Bank Envelope line 
is complete for every bank need. 
Bank Kraft mailing envelopes, 
special bank envelopes are all 
available. 


Write today for prices and 
samples or send us your spe- 
cialized Bank envelope prob- 
lem for quotation. 
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The Press in America 


Newspaper Week Stresses 


Free Flow of Information 


“An informed press means an in- 
formed people” is the slogan for the 
1953 National Newspaper Week from 
Oct. 1 through 8. The official slogan 
was announced lately by Newspaper 
Week committee chairman Vern San- 
ford, general manager of the Texas 
Press association. 

Following is a suggestive account 
of how the Mission (Tex.) Times, for 
the second time, won among 9,000 
weekly newspapers participating in a 
contest of promoting the observance 
of National Newspaper Week during 
1952: 

Joe T. Cook, publisher of the 
Times, stressed the importance of the 
community's role in the National 
Newspaper Week observance. “We 
feel that the whole community shares 
in this recognition,” Cook said, “since 
the community shared in the observ- 
ance and many organizations and in- 
dividuals had a part in the activities. 
The Times is appreciative of such in- 
terest at all times and we realize the 
heightened interest during Newspaper 
Week was directly responsible for the 
award.” 

The contest, sponsored by News- 
paper Association Managers, is based 
on the promotion used by the news- 
papers to highlight National News- 
paper Week. 

Two staff meetings prior to Nation- 
al Newspaper Week laid the ground- 
work for the Times’ participation in 
the observance, followed by one staff 
meeting during NNW to further co- 
ordinate all departments of the news- 
paper. The Times issue of Oct. 3 was 
devoted almost wholly to Newspaper 
Week and the follow-up story of its 
observance was covered in the Oct. 
10 issue. 

Here are some of the specific events 
which were used by the Times to 
bring the community into taking part 
in the observance of Newspaper 
Week: 

1. Open house was held by the 
Times during the week and high 
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school seniors from the city and sur- 
rounding communities were brought 
in to visit the newspaper offices and 
plant. Educational displays were set 
up and each department explained the 
rudiments of newspaper making to all 
visitors. 

In the news and editorial depart- 
ment a news story was traced from 
the reporter's notes to galley proofs, 
to dummy sheets, to page proofs, to 
the finished printed page. A similar 
display was set up in the advertising 
department, and a wide range of com- 
mercial printing products were dis- 
played in the Times commercial print- 
ing department, including catalogues, 
brochures, booklets, and  4-color 
process work. In the plant the visitors 
were shown every operation from the 
time the copy goes to the Linotype 
machines to the final printing on the 
Times’ new Goss press. Each visitor 
during the week was given a Lino- 
type slug with his name on it. 

2. A press clinic, sponsored by the 
Mission Chamber of Commerce and 
the Times, was held on Oct. 3 for the 
reporters representing the clubs and 
organizations of the community and 
for the high school journalism  stu- 
dents of the local high schools. 

3. The librarian of the local public 
library arranged a shelf of journalism 
books during NNW. 

4. The editor’s personal participa- 
tion in promoting NNW came next. 
An assembly program at the local 
high school was arranged during 
NNW and the editor of the Times 
appeared as speaker on that morning’s 
program. At an Elks meeting, the 
Times editor spoke on the topic, “It 
Can Happen Here,” emphasizing the 
imminent threat to freedom of the 
press in this country, and at the week- 
ly luncheon meeting of the local Lions 
club, the Times editor again spoke on 
the National Newspaper theme. 

5. To secure as much community 
participation as was possible in the 
publication of the Times, two editori- 


als on the Times editorial page were 
written by local men, and the the edi- 
tor’s own front page column, “What’s 
Cookin’” was written by a local man 
during NNW. 

6. The weekly feature, “Question 
of the Week,” was devoted to “What 
do you read first in the Mission Times 
each week?” Letters were published 
from the superintendent of schools, 
the presidents of a number of civic 
and service organizations and others 
commenting on the importance of 
freedom of the press and telling of 
their appreciation of the community 
service performed by the Times. 

7. Four local ministers representing 
a cross section of religion in the 
Mission area wrote statements on 
freedom of the press linking this free- 
dom with that of freedom of religion. 

8. The principal story on the front 
page of the Times in the Oct. 3 issue 
associated Newspaper Week with the 
43rd anniversary of the founding of 
the Times, which celebrated its birth- 
day in the first week of October — a 
coincidence always highlighted by the 
Times. 

9. A speech by Governor Allan 
Shivers on the dedication of the 
journalism building at Sam Houston 
State Teachers college was published 
by the Times. The governor's theme 
was freedom of the press and how it is 
being threatened throughout the 
world. 

10. Every story and article relating 
to National Newspaper Week carried 
small one-column insignia of NNW. 
A full page of pictures showing each 
member of the Times staff at work on 
his job was published during NNW. 
Also on the same page was a facsimile 
reproduction of Governor Shivers’ 
proclamation of NNW. Other pro- 
motions included a large house ad on 
NNW, emphasizing “Your Right to 
Know — A Constitutional Guarantee”; 
an editorial on the topic, “It Can 
Happen Here”; and complete picture 
coverage of the open house held by 
the Times during National Newspaper 
Week. 


Prints Rockwell Section 

The Thornton Enterprise is includ- 
ing a special section containing news 
about and for Rockwell residents be- 
cause of the suspension of the Rock- 
well Tribune. The section will be con- 
tinued until the Tribune resumes 
publication. 
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Editor Explains 


Techniques of Producing 
Good Web Press Printing 


By Paul S. Gauthier 
Editor, Adams County Free Press 


It is important to consider a num- 
ber of factors when studying the 
methods of securing good newspaper 
print. 

Condition of the press, rollers, ink, 
type of paper used, care exercised in 
adjusting the fountain and the page 
type itself all enter into the picture 
for production of a clean, readable 
sheet by flatbed printing. 

The Free Press is printed on an 
eight-page Goss Comet flatbed, re- 
conditioned when installed in our 
plant about 10 years ago. Regular 
inspections by our own personnel and 
Goss field men help to keep the press 
in good running condition. We feel 
that any money spent on press main- 
tenance is a good investment. 

Checks should be made regularly 
for loose nuts, bolts, ete., and free use 
of the oil can is highly advisable. Oil 
is cheap in comparison to new parts. 

These regular inspections will de- 
tect worn parts and other factors 
affecting the operation of the press 
and the printing of the web sheet. In 
this respect, a lookout should be main- 
tained for worn journals or the sockets 
holding the form rollers. 

If these become worn, a play in 
the form rollers will have a decided 
effect on the actual printing. Cores of 
all rollers should be checked regularly 
for trueness. 

CHANGE ROLLERS WITH SEASON 


Our policy is to change form rollers 
with the season — maintaining what 
are commonly known as summer and 
winter rollers. Both form rollers used 
in our plant are mica composition, 
prepared by Samuel Bingham’s Son 
of Des Moines. 

The summer rollers are harder, 
made with less glycerine and as a 
result will not absorb moisture. The 
fall or winter rollers are softer, made 
with more glycerine and are more 
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absorbent as far as moisture is con- 
cerned. 

Many plants use a year-around 
form roller. This roller also is mica 
composition, with chemical added. In 
our case, at least, we feel that better 
printing is secured with the two sets 
of form rollers. 

SETTING FORM ROLLERS 

Our procedure in setting the form 
rollers tor printing is first to bring the 
press about halfway onto impression, 
with eight forms on the bed. A strip 
of 20-pound paper then is placed be- 
tween the form roller and the form, 
about 18 inches in from the side of 
the press. 

The rollers then are raised or 
lowered to a point where the strip of 
paper cannot be pulled through be- 
tween the roller and the form. This 
adjustment is repeated on the other 
side of the same deck and on both 
sides of the other deck. 

From this point, it may be neces- 
sary to make slight adjustments but 
we have found this method satisfac- 
tory in securing the proper setting of 
the form rollers for printing purposes. 

This procedure is made with the 
form rollers in tightened position. 
Care should be exercised in drawing 
the form rollers up evenly from both 
sides at the same time when tighten- 
ing. 

Care and adjustment of other roll- 
ers also is important in securing good 
print. 

The intermediate roller, if ordered 
as such from the manufacturer, is a 
medium winter roller. A used form 
roller, either summer or winter, often 
is used satisfactorily as an intermedi- 
ate roller. Our policy has been to use 
the regular intermediate roller. 

Adjustment and makeup of the 
ductor or ink rollers is important in 
the process of good print. 
CLOTH-COVERED ROLLERS 

For several years we have used the 
cloth-covered ductor rollers and have 
found them more satisfactory than 
regular rollers. This roller is covered 


with a cotton knit seamless tubing 
cloth. 

The cloth-covered roller is better 
suited for handling moisture and be- 
cause it holds a thin coating of ink 
at all times, makes control of the 
fountains much easier. We have found 
that the fountain pins are very sensi- 
tive with use of the cloth ductors. 
This roller also is prepared by the 
Bingham plant. 

Setting of the ductor rollers also is 
important. Our method is to run the 
press into the position where the duc- 
tor rollers are resting against the 
fountain rollers, then tightened. 

The ink fountains also play their 
part toward good printing. The foun- 
tains should be cleaned regularly, 
with particular care being given to 
the handling of the fountain blades. 
Ink should be kept at a fairly uniform 
level in the fountain, to avoid con- 
tinual pin adjustments. 

Rollers should be cleaned up at 
regular intervals, and always should 
be lifted at the completion of a press 
run. New rollers should be purchased 
at regularly established intervals. 
INK SHOULD PENETRATE 

For a number of years we have 
used ink prepared by the Capitol 
Printing Co. of Des Moines. News 
ink dries by penetration only and a 
strong, fast penetrating ink should be 
secured for newspaper printing. 

Recently we have switched to a 
toner ink. This is a denser ink and 
more penetrating. As a result we have 
been able to cut down the ink foun- 
tains, have less chance of offset or 
smear and get a darker print. 

Ink problems vary in different 
plants and in different types of 
presses. These problems often can be 
helped by a visit with ink company 
representatives. 

Surfacing of the press cylinders also 
enters into the picture. We are using 
the regular Goss felt and monocork 
blankets and have found the sphere- 
kote tympan on both decks keeps off- 
set at a minimum. 

Before adjusting the ink on a press 
run, we usually run about 200 im- 
pressions to let things “shake down” 
and then check the paper for distri- 
bution. Some runs take little or no ad- 
justment, others more, depending on 
the layouts of advertising, halftones, 
etc. 

And to secure good printing there 
must be a good form on the bed of 
the press. 
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For a Carefree Vacation 
Stop “Guestimating™ 
Install the estimating guide that eliminates “guess- 
work”. Easy to use, it furnishes dollars and cents 
selling values on all printing orders. 
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Vacation Special 
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We sell and stock for immediate delivery 
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CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. MORRILL'S NEWS INK 
Paper Drills « Cutters * Hi-Speed Quoins H. B. ROUSE COMPANY 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING co. Composing Sticks Slug Cutters « Miterers 
Type Cabinets» Newspaper Tables+ Turtles MORRISON SAWTRIMMERS 


NYGREN DAHLY PERFORATORS VANDERCOOK PROOF PRESSES 


PERFECTION TYPE: INC. 


GArfield 4975 
SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


What You May Expect 


In Back Shop Help 
From lowa City 


A trained beginner capable of setting 10 to 14 inches of type 
per hour the first week with a background which has em- 
phasized clean proofs, proper word division, and careful fol- 
lowing of copy. Speed should increase rather rapidly, depend- 
ing upon the amount of machine time on the job. 


A trainee who has been given “country shop” training. 
He will be able to set and lock up simple jobs, help with ads 
and makeup, do casting and feed press. 


Enrollments are now being taken for Fall, 1953. Only 15 
trainees will be accepted. Contact interested people in your 
community and have them write for details about the lino- 


type course. 


For full information, contact... 


Newspaper Production Laboratory 


School of Journalism _lowa City, lowa 


Old Printer Learns 
Important New Trick 


Andrew Jackson “Jay” Squier, print- 
er most of his life in the plant of the 
Clarinda Herald-Journal and the 
previous Herald, readily took to the 
newer lithograph offset printing pro- 
cess recently when the Herald-Journal 
installed a Davidson 14x17 press (see 
cover). He had never betore even 
given offset a side-glance, except the 
old kind of offset that necessitates 
laborious slip-sheeting unslip- 
sheeting. 

Jay likes the new offset printing. In 
fact it almost has him dodging his 
old love and trying to shift logical 
letterpress jobs to the new press. He 
hasn't tried making offset plates yet, 
though his natural bent for art and 
such hobbies as making violins and 
cameras makes him a natural for this. 
The Herald-Journal makes all its own 
plates and Jay will probably be at 
this part of the work as soon as he 
“gets around to it.” 

But the Herald-Journal finds all this 
is nonsense about not trying to have 
a letterpress printer get mixed up in 
offset. Arlie Copple, the shop fore- 
man and Goss pressman, was first to 
try it and he has been doing success- 
ful work from the start, with some 
allowance that any man must learn 
some of the new details by experience. 
He started on a Multilith 1250. 


Korean Veterans Offered 
Free Linotype Training 


Iowa Korean veterans interested in 
the mechanical side of newspapering 
can learn it free under the provisions 
of a recent veterans administration 
ruling. 

The course in linotype operation 
offered during the spring and fall 
semesters at the State University of 
Iowa school of journalism has been 
approved under the Korean GI bill of 
rights. 

Interested persons should write to 
Henry Africa, director of the news- 
paper production laboratory, school of 
journalism, State University of Iowa. 


If you plan to... 


SELL YOUR NEWSPAPER 


take advantage of this agency’s many buyer 
contacts and selling experience. 


HERMAN H. KOCH 


Newspaper Broker—Former Publisher 
2610 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Iowa 
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Double Dewel Writes 
‘The Mouse Roars,’ 
And Lions Squeak 


Publisher Duane E. Dewel, who 
writes two columns in his Kossuth 
County Advance, has compiled ex- 
cerpts from these columns — “Hodge- 
podge” and “The Old Goat” — in a 
small illustrated booklet entitled “The 
Mouse Roars Twice.” In the booklet’s 
“Apologia,” Dewel comments: 

“This, without any apologies from 
the Old Goat but with a shy smile 
from the Hodgepodger, is a continua- 
tion of little booklets compiled from 
the columns in the Advance, the sec- 
ond in the “Mouse Roars” series. 

“One is being sent to each member 
of the Press Columnists of Iowa in the 
fond hope they will steal something 
or give it a twist. 

“The booklet is made up of clip- 
pings from 1952 and part of 1953. 
The booklet formerly was issued at 
Christmas time, but the boys who do 
the work said no blankety-blank 
booklet is printed when they are busy 
making enough money so the payroll 
will be met for another year. 

“While both are written by the 
same person they could illustrate that 
everyone is made up of 
sonalities. 

“The Hodgepodger is preacherish, 
high-levelish and coy, and sometimes 
up-lifting. The Old Goat is robust, 
bawdy, and loves to needle the 
women because he’s still a little boy 
who doesn’t understand the pigtail 
variety. It's a combination of would- 
be saint and joyful sinner. 

“There’s too much trouble in this 
silly life — too much sadness — too 
many ugly things. The two columns 
are an effort to relieve the pressure of 


two per- 


Extra Profits 


FOR YOU, MR. PRINTER 


Send Us Your Orders 


ADMISSION TICKETS 
COUPON BOOKS 
LICENSE STICKERS 
SCALE TICKETS 
NUMBERED FORMS 


WELDON, WILLIAMS & LICK 
FORT SMITH, 
Ticket Printers Since 1898 
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living — sometimes with a lofiy view 
in Hodgepodge, and the balm of belly 
laughter for a troubled soul in the 
Old Goat. 

“Both the Hodgepodger and_ the 
Old Goat get a lot from the writing 
— often clashing with each other in 
print. 

“Again, may the booklet bring a 
desire to each Iowa columnist to go 
and do better with his or her own 
booklet so we who labor in the alpha- 
bet vineyard can enjoy what others 
have written. 

“Let the mouse roar, for nothing 
confounds the lion as much, and may- 
be we columnists do make the 
squeak.” 


lion 


Mrs. Frank W. Buxton 

Mrs. Frank W. Buxton, widow of 
the late publisher of the Wheatland 
Gazette, and mother of the present 
publisher, Perry Buxton, passed away 
in June at the age of 92. 


West Branch Paper Sold 

Walter D. Navin, publisher of the 
West Branch Times, has announced 
the sale of that newspaper to Duane 
C. Griggs, Keosauqua, who has been 
a linotype operator at the Van Buren 
County Register for five years. Navin, 
a former reporter for the Bremer 
County Independent, has been named 
publicity director for Cornell college 
at Mount Vernon. 


Lee Hathaway 

Lee Hathaway, 70, former co- 
publisher of the Fayette County Lead- 
er, died recently following an illness 
of several Hathaway pub- 
lished also the Ridgeway Review from 
1905 to 1914 and served as _post- 
master there part of this time. 


months. 


J. B. McCook 

J. B. McCook, editor of the Rice- 
ville Recorder in 1902, died May 30 
in San Francisco. 


BIGGER slugs direct from the keyboard 
with the LINOTYPE Model 33! 


Linotype Model 33 carries the 
widest range of type sizes avail- 
able on any single-distributor 
composing machine. 

With quick, easy production of 
all your big slugs right from the 
main keyboard, Model 33 han- 
dles heads and display as easily 
and efficiently as it handles text. 
Model 33’s four Extra-Wide 
Magazines —72-channel or 90- 
channel—give you unequalled 
versatility. Wide 72-channel 
magazines carry up to full 36 
point and 48-point condensed 
sizes. Wide 90-channel maga- 
zines give you up to full 24 
point and 36-point condensed. 
The Linotype Model 34, with 
all the easy maintenance of the 
Model 33 plus four auxiliary 
magazines, extends your daily 
range to 60-point condensed. 
Have your Linotype Produc- 
tion Engineer show you all the 
exclusive features that make 
Models 33 and 34 so easy to op- 
erate... sO simple to maintain. 


MERGENTHALER LiNOTYPE COMPANY 


29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


Agencies: New York, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, 
Atlanta, Cleveland, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
In Canada: Canadian Linotype, Limited, Toronto 
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Set in Linotype Times Roman and Spartan families 
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Syllogism For Food Shoppers 


Neither newspapers nor food stores are run solely by inspira- 
tion and intuition. 


Their successful operation is dependent upon policies and 
practices reached by sound, logical thinking. 


Take the case of A & P for instance: 


a. Millions of people like to shop at food stores that 
give them more good food for their money. 


b. A & P gives its customers more good food for their 


money. 
c. Millions of people, therefore, like to shop at A & P. 


This was the simple concept on which A & P was founded; 
and it is strict adherence to this concept for more than 90 


years that has earned for us the public's patronage. 


It is a habit with the men and women of A & P to seek con- 
stantly for new and better ways of doing the nation’s most 
efficient job of food distribution. It is their aim, at all times, 


to give our customers the most good food for their money. 


FOOD STORES 
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